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so exalted a manner. Even the witty Beatrice and
Benedick have a kiss in the last scene of Much Ado
About Nothing^ and a kiss, moreover, which is given
special importance by a technical device. In a
previous love-scene Beatrice has refused to kiss
Benedick, and if she did not do so before the play was
ended it is extremely likely that the audience would
feel a dissatisfaction which, although they might not
realize it fully, was caused by this omission. The kiss
which unites them at the end of the play, however,
gains Strength and significance from the previous dis-
appointment, and gives great dramatic value to the
final capitulation of Beatrice* The method by which
Shakespeare achieves this effeft is analogous to the
musical device called a "disappointed climax' whereby
the composer gives added value to a resolution or
modulation by approaching it once without completing
it, only to return later to achieve a satisfactory
conclusion.
It may seem that this discussion attaches too much
importance to kisses in Shakespearian drama, but on
the Stage a kiss has a value as a sign of love which must
not be underestimated. The makers of films, who so
frequently end their entertainment with a picture of
hero and heroine in a prolonged embrace, understand
very well the significance which it conveys to the
audience. A kiss, in Shakespearian drama, is likely
to represent a love-vow which must not be broken, if
it is not clear from the context that it is merely a
courtesy. It is the frequent kisses of Troilus and
Cressida which gives their love intensity and which